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Lord Christopher Wren 


The Government s Imaginative Step 


For the 

/ArTEX those who shut their 
A - ' eyes sec farthest. Often 
those who look into the quieter 
columns of the papers see the 
most inspiring news. 

It was so the other day. 
Amid the tragic news of the 
bombing of London was a 
hopeful sign that whatever 
falls will rise again. Amid all 
the bitter news of war was the 
assurance that already some¬ 
body is thinking of peace. It 
will be one of the proudest 
•achievements of our Prime 
■Minister for his country that 
while London rocked and reeled 
lie set his Government thinking 
of a London nobler yet. 

Dazzling Opportunity 

We are thinking, of course, 
of that great act of imagination 
which has set up, in the very 
heat of the Battle of London, a 
new Ministry of Works and 
Buildings which will give our 
suffering capital its great re¬ 
ward. It is a stroke of genius 
which must thrill all who love 
London, and all who are think¬ 
ing now of the rebuilding of the 
world when the war is over. 
Not one of these is there who is 
not glad that this mighty task 
of building up a new London 
has fallen to that famous man 
who made the BBC the most 
efficient organisation of our age. 

This dazzling opportunity 
lias come to him in the prime of 
life. His striking ard dominat¬ 
ing figure has become familiar 
to us all, for in a few short 
'.•ears Sir John Reith leapt to 
world-wide fame. There is no 
parallel for his career in our 
modern days, and his rise, has 
been due neither to birth nor 
wealth nor influence, but to 
his remarkable character. 

A Proud Distinction 

Independent, incorruptible, if 
his personality is not precisely 
what we call magnetic, it has 
drawn to him three of the most 
significant positions in our 
national life. Having created 
the B B C and made it the envy 
of all other lands, he turned his 
energies next to the reorganisa¬ 
tion of Imperial Airways, and 
then took charge of the nation’s 
■transport. He has been in at 
the business of enabling us to 
listen to the world, to. fly to 
where we will, and to move 
about our own country quickly. 


Great Days 

In the conquest of space and 
time which has been the 
supreme achievement of our 
century he' has been at the 
very heart of things. 

It is a proud distinction, and 
yet he stands now on the 
threshold of a task which we 
believe will make him famous 
for all time. We wish he would 
call himself Lord Christopher 
Wren, for he is to do what 
Wren tried to do and failed. 

When ttied to rebuild London 
with all the 1 powers against 
him. He could hardly get his 
wages of six pounds a week out 
of the niggardly officials who 
blocked his way. He had been 
to Paris and found the old 
Italian architect Bernini busy 
on the Louvre, and was so 
enthralled that he haunted the 
place, peeped over Bernini’s 
shoulder, memorised his plans, 
and wrote home to his friends, 
“ I shall bring you almost all 
France on paper.” He came 
home, and in a few months the 
City of London was a heap 
of dust and ashes. The Fire 
had followed the Plague,. and 
Wren was appointed Surveyor- 
General for rebuilding London. 
His great hour had struck. 

Wren’s Broken Dream 

He planned a new City with 
St Paul’s in the centre and the 
public offices round it. All the 
narrow' streets were to be swept 
away and broad impressive 
ways .were t o radiate from this 
centre. The Thames was to 
have a noble embankment 
from Blaekfriars to the Tower, 
with handsome squares off the 
quays/each with a church and 
a garden. The Fleet river was 
to be made into a navigable 
canal, a great square was to 
house all the City companies 
grouped about the Guildhall, 
and there were to be abundant 
squares for the people to rest in. 

It was ignorance and pre¬ 
judice that shattered this 
dream. The aldermen and 
councillors treated the greatest 
genius of his age as if he had 
been a bricklayer’s labourer. 
They threw his plans aside and 
left him nothing but St Paul’s. 

One would have thought 
they would have left him there 
in peace, but for a whole 
generation Wren toiled at his 
cathedral in an atmosphere of 
disappointment and frusfra- 


of Peace 

tion, and as time went on he 
grew so feeble in body that he 
was carried to the top. in a 
basket. A tax on coal had been 
imposed to pay for the cathe¬ 
dral, but Wren had to fight to 
save the wages of his men from 
the slippery fingers of Charles 
the Second. At last his work 
was done, and he lived to be 91, 
and to be taken every year to 
see his noble dome soaring 
above the river, the crowning 
glory of a capital that was to be 
beyond his dreams. 

A National Task 

Today Wren’s chance has 
come again' on a vaster scale 
than he could dream of. It has 
come to a man in the prime of 
life with the goodwill of official¬ 
dom instead of the hostility 
Wren had to face. Our match¬ 
less leader in this hour has put 
this mighty task in the hands 
of a man who is equal to it. bur 
new Minister of Works. “ Once 
to every man and nation comes 
the moment,” and it is here— 
the man with the nation behind 
him, the crying need in the 
name of humanity, and the 
illimitable opportunity in the 
name of all that is wise. It is 
the first great act of the Govern¬ 
ment on the side of peace since 
war began, and we doubt not 
that it is significant of its 
resolution to see peace through 
as well as war. 

East End Fit For Heroes 

Who would not give ten years 
of life for this wondrous chance 
of making London the proudest 
city in the world ? If we do 
nothing more, we can kill for 
ever the reproach that while 
those who can afford it live up 
West like decent folk, those 
who cannot afford it are driven 
down East to live like herded 
cattle. We know the stuff that 
they are made of now, for they 
have amazed the world by their 
invincible courage and their 
inflexible loyalty to London. 
Of all the people in the 
world who should have living 
space from now and for ever 
their claim is first. An East 
End fit for heroes is em¬ 
blazoned on the banner of the 
Ministry of Works. No miserable 
blocks of flats like mountains, 
imprisoning human lives in 
masses of concrete, but homes 

Continued on page 2 


Happiness For 1000 Years 

A weird Chinese song touched the hearts of thousands 
of listeners in America the other night. 

It was sung by a Chinese boy in a wireless programme 
called Song of Your Life; in which people are invited to 
sing songs which have a special meaning for themselves. 

■ In broken English the young man explained to his 
unseen audience that he had just arrived from China, where 
lie had spent 18 of his 21 years, and that the song he 
wanted to sing had been sung to him ever since he could 
remember by his Chinese foster-mother. The English 
translation of it is, “ I wish you happiness for a thousand 
years.” He hoped his loved one far away would hear 
him sing her song and know that he was finding happiness 
in his adopted country. 


Whitechapel Up West 



Young Londoners who have been bombed out of their 
East End homes are being installed in some of the 
luxurious mansions and flats of the West End. These 
little lads are seen keeping their new home spick and span. 
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The Government’s Imaginative 
Step Forthe Great Days of Peace 


Little News He Saved 800 Million 


Continues from page 1 
in decent streets, with avenues 
and squares and circuses, and 
little back gardens where a man 
can be at home and sit alone, a 
woman can have a kingdom of 
her own, and children can play. 
Back to the Land, yes, but Back 
to the Home first of all, and an 
end to this social destructiveness 
which sends children out into the 
streets,. men to clubs and pubs, 
and leaves the woman alone to 
drudge in her domestic barracks. 
That, we may be sure, our 
Minister of Works will give us, 
an East End with homes for its 
brave millions, all foul slums 
swept away, all mean streets 
gone, neatness, space, and beauty 
everywhere. 

And we are sure Lord Christo¬ 
pher Wren will follow where the 
LCC has so boldly and so wisely 
led ; he will carry on the trans¬ 
formation of the South Bank of 
the Thames and of all South 
London behind it. He will link 
up County Hall with London 
Bridge by a marvellous embank¬ 
ment, a matchless promenade 
which travellers from the ends 
of the earth will walk along to 
see our glorious towers and 
palaces—from cathedral to 
cathedral they will pass, four of 
them in sight on this mile walk. 
The Thames will flow through 
London Town with nothing to be 
ashamed of on its banks, and 
men will swear that Wordsworth, 
when he wrote that earth has not 
anything to show more fair, was 
peering a hundred years into the 
future at this King’s Reach from 
Lambeth Palace to Tower Bridge. 

Lord Wakefield and Toe H 
have already begun the trans¬ 
formation of Tower Hill, and in 
all the world there will be no 
stretch of river way to rival 
that from the King’s Palace of 
Westminster to the Town House 
of the Conqueror. 

Lost Splendour 

Having made East London a 
noble sight to see, we shall be 
able to get to it by broad and 
noble ways. 

There will be an end for ever 
to the abomination of New 
Cross. No more will the Londoner 
in search of green fields! be driven 
to . pass through this foul spec¬ 
tacle of mean street on mean 


The Silvery Patches on the Grass 


Evacuees from the towns, and 
^ others who should have known 
better, have been making dis¬ 
coveries in our fields and writing to 
the . Ministry of Home Security 
abdiit it. 

They have found- minute silvery 
chreads stretching from blade to 
blade of grass and have feared to 
touch them as they glinted in the 
morning sun lest they should be 
some secret poisonous weapon 
dropped from Nazi planes in the 
night. It is ridiculous. 

These delicate threads are, of 
course, gossamer, the product of 
young spiders which become aero¬ 
nauts in their search for new hunt¬ 
ing grounds, or even, it is said, for 
the sheer delight of being carried on 
the wind. 

Ascending the highest object 
available, the tiny creature faces 
the breeze and stands on tiptoe so 
that its spinnerets are as high as 
possible, ft then spins a little net 
-jf silk which is caught by the wind, 
whereupon the spider seizes with its 


Reels 


street and squalor piled on 
squalor. How many Londoners 
have any conception of this New 
Cross scandal ? Here once upon 
a time you could have turned 
and walked a little way to see 
the Golden Hind pass by with 
Francis Drake on board. Here 
lies Christopher Marlowe. Here 
John Evelyn laid that little 
son whose death sent him with 
tears to his grave. Here Christo¬ 
pher Wren himself would come, 
and a few minutes’ walk away is 
that superb world-masterpiece 
the Greenwich Hospital, looking 
on to the river like a glory hidden 
away. Our Minister of Works 
will make it possible to look 
across the river at it, and feel 
in our bones that we have been 
a mighty nation. It will all be 
part of a grand way to the Docks, 
which will invite us to drive 
down to them instead of ordering 
us away. 

Charing Cross Bridge 

Of course there will be the 
opening up of St Paul’s so that 
we can see it, and the 'stopping 
of the habit of putting up build¬ 
ings to hide it; but that will 
wait, perhaps. What will not 
wait, we hope, is Charing Cross 
Bridge. We nope the Minister will 
remove this hideous structure, 
for it is the cancer at the 
heart of London. For thirty 
years it has been talked about; 
we should like to see Lord 
Christopher Wren dispose of it 
in thirty days. It goes without 
saying that he will save Parlia¬ 
ment Square from the spoilers 
and complete its architectural 
dignity. The little county of 
Middlesex, which once lorded it 
over London, has set a noble 
example by offering for this a 
hundred thousand pounds 
against the Treasury’s few half- 
crowns, and we are sure at last 
that all will be well in this 
sacred square which must for 
ever be the heart of our English 
Homeland. 

We are sure, indeed, that our 
Prime Minister has done well in 
taking this bold step, and that 
the task has fallen on shoulders 
that will bear the burden 
worthily. On to Victory and the 
great triumphal march to a 
London which has richly earned 
its great reward. Arthur Mee 


legs the threads which are often 
four yards long and is carried 
through the air. Often these tiny 
balloonists are carried high and far, 
and so numerous are the broods of 
young spiders that the atmosphere 
is sometimes full of the threads, and 
we can watch them descending on 
the earth as the breeze drops. It 
is a familiar country sight in spring 
or autumn. 

Gilbert White describes a shower 
eight miles long in which “ on every 
side, as the observer turned his 
eyes, he might behold a continual 
succession of fresh flakes falling into 
his sight, and twinkling like stars 
as they turned their sides toward 
the sun.” The threads are very fine. 
Sir Ray Lankester having calcu¬ 
lated their diameter at a twenty- 
thousandth part of an inch. 

So the aeronauts which have 
alarmed our townsfolk in the 
country are the little makers of silk, ■ 
the baby spiders, and not the Nazi 
murderers practising their fright¬ 
fulness over a peaceful land. 


Although 70 per cent of the 
American newspapers are against 
him, it is declared that Mr 
Roosevelt is clearly winning the 
Presidential election, which takes 
place early next month. 

Nearly <3000 passengers a day 
are being carried by passenger air 
lines in America. 

. A Alanx firm ofi flour millers, 
R. G. Corlett, Ltd., of Laxey, has 
undertaken to give all profits during 
the war to the Alanx Government. 

In a single year the Salvation 
Army has provided 326 chibs 
for the troops; they are dis¬ 
appointed because they hoped 
to open a club a day. 

In spite of heavy wartime duties 
8846 L M S railway employees have 
passed First Aid examinations this 
year. 

It is said that the favourite tune 
oj Nazi prisoners in Ontario is 
There'll Always Be ail England, 
though doubtless they have no idea of 
the words. 

A cheque for ,£4006 addressed 
to Lord Wakefield as chairman 
of the R A F Benevolent Fund 
was lying in the ruins of his 
London office. 

A Lucknow beggar has handed 
his day’s taking of four annas to 
the magistrates for the Governor’s 
war fund. 

An odd job squad" of children 
at Kesgrave, near Ipswich, .picked 
400 pounds of blackberries in one 
afternoon, and they were sold to 
provide comforts for the Forces, 

A crop of potatoes grown on 
the school ground of Bedford 
Modern School has been sold 
for £200. 

Nearly 50,000 pounds of jam and 
jelly have been made at 38 centres in 
East Suffolk by women volunteers. 

A Tea for Britain flag day has 
been held throughout the Cape 
Peninsula to replace tea lost during 
the air raids on this country. 

Scout and Guide 
News Reel 

The Brownies of Tiiffley, 
Gloucestershire, have raised 
enough money to equip one room 
of the Local Toe H Services Club. 

The 90th Glasgow Guides have 
adopted the crew of a destroyer, 
sending them parcels of comforts ; 
and on the destroyer visiting the 
Clyde recently the Guides enter¬ 
tained the sailors. 

Denbighshire Rangers have agreed 
to do the cooking for Home Guards 
should the battalion be called out in 
real earnest; two . practice camps 
have already been held , equipment 
being taken to the hills by pack ponies. 

A thousand rope handles, well and 
truly spliced, are supplied to the 
Government each week by the 
Scouts of Bombay. 

A French Scout Association has 
been formed in London for all free 
Frenchmen and has been registered 
by the Boy Scouts International 
Committee. ■ 

Polish Scouts carrying on in 
Britain are represented by two 
Troops formed in the Glasgow 
area; a Troop of Norwegian Scouts 
has also been formed in London. 

THINGS SEEN 

A little girl hanging a daisy 
chain on a village war memorial. 

Notice on a little shop : 

We are carrying on till we are 
carried out. - 

Notice on a London shop : 

Do not lean against this window, 
it isn't there. 


Pounds 


Tt is estimated that Sir Robert 

Hadfield, the Sheffield scientist 
whose death has left the country 
much poorer, saved the. world 
£800,000,000 by two of his 
inventions. 

They were manganese steel and 
silicon steel, and were the result of 
ten years’ investigation by this 
metallurgical chemist. The study, 
of steel alloyed with other minerals 
in the laboratory is not simply one 
of the proportions of each metal 
required, but is mainly concerned 
with temperatures at which the 
molten metal is to be chilled, the 
magnetic nature of iron, for ex¬ 
ample, being affected by the heat 
to which it is subjected in manufac¬ 
ture. Sir Robert Hadfield would 
take as many as 5000 measure¬ 
ments of heat a week in his works 
at Sheffield. 

Different materials are alloyed 
with iron to produce different kinds 
of steel, according to the purposes 
for which the finished article is 
required, a flexible wire being 
different from a naval gun, for 
instance. 

The manganese steel produced 
by Sir Robert Hadfield nearly 


60 years ago contains from 8 to 20 
per cent of manganese, and has 
the qualities of not breakingwlien 
bent or subjected to hard wear. A 
steel that is tough but not brittle 
is required for such things as the 
points on railways or rock-crushing 
machinery. 

Sir Robert may be said to have 
been born into the steel industry, 
for his father owned a steelworks at 
Attercliffe. The father fitted up a 
laboratory for his son in his school¬ 
days, and there the boy began 
those interminable experiments 
which have helped to revolutionise 
engineering practice, in rvKich the 
electric furnace and the micro¬ 
scope have replaced the rule of 
thumb methods of the 19th century. 

Sir Robert found time to make a 
detailed examination of the 79 
specimens of steel alloys which 
Faraday had made and had left in 
the Royal Institution. Though he 
made nearly 500 chemical tests. 
Sir Robert used only seven ounces 
of this famous collection. 

During the last war he and Lady 
Hadfield maintained a hospital 
near Boulogne which treated 20,000 
soldiers. 


A Little Less Noise in the Steel Works 


|n our steel factories, which are 
making the world safe for Britain 
and for the rest of the world as 
well, nobody minds the din. But 
some of it has disappeared since 
their task began, though the work 
never lessens. When the white-hot 
steel pours into the ingot moulds 
some of the splashes scar the sur¬ 
face of the mould, making defects 
which will impair it for future 
castings. Therefore after every 
pouring the works inspectors give 
the mould a beauty treatment to 
remove its blemishes. 


This used to be done by hundreds 
of " chipping guns ” which went 
over the surface to remove the 
crevices and scars and fragments of 
cold steel with which it was pitted, 
and . the .sound of these “ guns ” 
was as deafening as a perpetual gun 
barrage. That has gone ; and it is 
replaced by, the hiss of a stream of 
pure oxygen which plays over the 
hot surface of the mould, washing 
it clean in miraculously quick time. 

Oxygen, the breath of life to our¬ 
selves, is now becoming the steel 
tool of our war effort. 


An Earthquake Invention 


Tn time for the season of autumn 
earthquakes, which occur more 
often in the northern hemisphere 
then than at other seasons of the 
year, an instrument has been 
designed by a Massachusetts 
scientist to measure and analyse 
them. Professor Ruge’s apparatus 
does, not deal with the massive 
earthquakes which shake the whole 
globe and are recorded thousands 
of miles away, but with the small 
local earthquakes. 

He has records of 40 of these, 
and their ” fingerprints ” impressed 

The Oslo Way 

Herr Ley, Leader of the German 
Labour Front (whom we remember 
peeping nervously round to see 
who was listening as he chatted 
to a friend of ours on the Riviera), 
arrived recently in Oslo in order 
to make use of Norwegian Trade 
Unions in favour of Germany. 

The Unions immediately dis¬ 
solved themselves and burnt all 
their records. 


The Invisible 


Factory 


Curiosity is excited by a mes¬ 
sage from America reporting the 
coming erection of a “ windowless 
air-conditioned aircraft factory.” 

Windows are not needed because 
the factory is to be lighted entirely 
by electricity, while all its air is 
passed through a conditioning plant 
maintaining perfect cleanliness and 
ventilation. 

From the air it is to be invisible, 
which presumably means that it 
will have a special form of camou¬ 
flage. It is to cost £2,000,000, and 
will house plant to build planes for 
Britain. 


on his delicate instruments show 
how and when, and with what 
order and magnitude, the earth 
tremors move. He analyses the 
earthquake, and shows how it 
could be reproduced. No one 
wants to repeat an earthquake, 
but these instruments will display 
the vibrations of a big building 
when shaken by one. It will also 
exhibit the vibrations of big 
machinery;; and it will enable the 
builder to construct buildings even 
to resist shocks, and the engineer 
to solve some of his problems. 

Bombproof 

Tunnels 

A member of Parliament, Mr It. 
R. Stokes, urges that deep bomb¬ 
proof tunnels could be dug in 
London for the whole of the 
population. This, he says, would 
cost £120,000,000 ; but such tunnels 
could be used after the war for 
relief of traffic congestion. 

Two comments suggest them¬ 
selves. First, the' Government’s 
opinion as to the probable length 
of the war must weigh in the 
matter. Second, ought we to 
legislate for an underground exis¬ 
tence ? Relief of London congestion 
might better come through re¬ 
distribution of population. 

A Parable 

A fortnight after an East London 
mission hall was bombed, green 
shoots of corn three inches high 
were flourishing on what had been 
the platform. 

The dust of the debris wajs their 
soil and they had been watered 
from the hoses of the A F S. 

As the head of the mission said, 
pointing to the corn: "That is a 
parable ; we shall live again.” 
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The Secret of the Musk 


(Aftf.n the C N has lamented 
the disappearance of the scent 
from the musk plants which 
used to be in every cottage 
window, but which, now seem to 
have mysteriously lost it for ever. 

But the delightful scent of 
musk, which can be so enduring 
that it is still perceptible in the 
mortar of some pillars of San 
Sophia at Constantinople raised 
2000 years ago, is a permanent 
fixture in some animals. The 
Tibetan deer is one of them, and 
from these creatures come the 
chief supplies of this ingredient 
of many perfumes. It is not sold 


as a scent by itself, but has what 
the perfume manufacturers call 
a Tixative., a means of making 
other scents last when a small 
quantity of it is mixed with them. 

It is very dear, and if the active 
principle of it could be extracted 
in a perfectly pure condition it 
would be worth many times its 
weight in gold. Consequently a 
search has been long going on 
for means of making a musk 
scent in the chemist’s laboratory, 
and is now very near success. 
But all the chemists in the world 
cannot make the little old musk 
plant give up its secret. 


Something Happening About Camphor 


Keeping Cool 
to Order 

Air-conditioning (which means 
keeping the atmosphere inside a 
building comfortable in any weather 
at any time of the year) is com¬ 
moner on the other side of the 
Atlantic than here. In our cities 
it is making its way in big blocks of 
offices and elsewhere slowly and as 
a luxury, but over there it has so 
far established itself that at Detroit 
in Michigan it is now possible to 
hire air-conditioning apparatus. A 
public hall or the building where a 
congress is to be held can be air- 
conditioned at a moderate cost for 
the time being. It would be easily 
possible to cool down an election 
meeting or a heated company debate. 


yERY soon the lady of the 
house will be shaking out the 
moth balls from winter clothes. , 
There are many other uses for 
camphor besides that of pro¬ 
viding this form of gas attack 
on moths, and it has till lately 
been an expensive substance of 
which the Japanese have had 
almost a • monopoly. They 
managed to-raise the price to 
about 18 shillings a pound 
because they controlled the 
supplies from the scented 
camphor forests of Formosa, 
which are mpre precious than 
the tea plantations in that 


favoured island. But a short 
time ngo the chemists, who for 
years had wrestled vainly with 
the problem of making artificial 
camphor, succeeded in their 
efforts, and now refined artificial 
camphor, made from the right 
mixture of turpentine and a 
product of coal tar, has tumbled 
the price down to' half a crown a 
pound. A coarser variety, much 
in demand for films, can be pro¬ 
duced at eighteenpence a pound. 

The demand of camphor for 
the films first sent the price up, 
and has now, through the 
chemist, brought it down. 


AFTER THE RAID 

A street in a Yorkshire town 
has been bombed and the win¬ 
dows shattered, and a corres¬ 
pondent sends us this note of the 
notices that have been put up : 

The Butcher has “ Hitler has 
stopped our Display but not 
our Supplies.” 

The Chemist, has " Air Raid 
Tonic is 3d.” 

The Baker has " Still Baking.” 

. FIREMAN'S HOLIDAY 

A fireman in Manchester, due for 
a week’s holiday, . read of the 
splendid work London’s fire-fighters 
were doing, and felt lie must give 
them a lift. He persuaded one of 
the fire brigades to take him on, and 
spent his holiday fighting fires. 

MOBILE GETS A 
MOVE ON 

Way down in Alabama, so famed 
in Negro melody, is the town of 
Mobile, Alabama’s historic seaport, 

Mobile, as befits its name, is now 
on the move, with a steel box 
tunnel which will give it a new 
place in engineering history. This 
tunnel, nearly half a mile long, is 
to join Mobile city with Blakely 
Island on the other side of the mud 
of Mobile River. The mud was v a 
serious obstacle' to the connection, 
so the engineers have got found it 
by ’making use of it. A’’deep 
trench lias been sunk'in the river 
bed, and the steel box tunnel is 
being lowered into it, section by 
section. The tide or the mud of the 
estuary can then cover it up, but 
the box tunnel, 30 feet in diameter, 
with a roadway laid in it wide 
enough to take two traffic lanes, 
will lead old Mobile to its new home. 

THE SHUNTER 

A member of the Home Guard 
pays this tribute to the bravery 
of an engine-driver during a 
recent air-raid : 

He went on shunting for four 
hours. I reckon they dropped 
about sixty bombs round him, but 
he just went on shunting tracks. 
Every time they dropped a packet 
he just pulled the engine whistle. 
Peep-peep ! 



NO PALE FACES 


Helping the Motherland 

A Canadian crew manning an anti-aircraft gun Somewhere in England 


FROM DENVER AND 
SACRAMENTO 

Firemen were seen racing through 
a suburb of Sacramento in Cali¬ 
fornia the other day, but instead 
of being armed with fire-fighting 
paraphernalia they were dressed 
in overalls and carried saws and 
hammers and building materials. 

They stopped in front of a heap 
of ashes—all that remained of a 
fire they had fought a few weeks 
before. The home had belonged to 
Pete Labella, who was such a good 
neighbour that the fire-fighters de¬ 
cided to build him a new house. 

This story of another good turn 
comes from Denver in Colorado, 
where eighteen painters brought 
joy into the life of a lonely widow. 
They arrived bright and early one 
morning before Mrs Seastone was 
up, and in eighteen minutes they had 
transformed the dingy four-roomed 
house. Then they invited her to 
come outside and see her white 
home. Mrs Seastone’s husband had 
been a painter, and his friends had 
wanted to do his widow a good turn. 


IN THE DALES 

We hear that a lady visiting 
a quiet and secluded part 
of Wensleydale, Yorkshire, re¬ 
marked to the village carrier : 
“ You don’t know what the war 
means up here ” ; and that the 
carrier replied : “ Well, I ought 
to know, madam ; my lad was 
killed in the first raid on Kiel.” 

NEXT WEEK IN THE GARDEN 

Take up and store potatoes, 
exposing the tubers to light as 
little as possible. 

Propagate gooseberries and cur¬ 
rants by cuttings, taking care to 
pick out the eyes from the lower 
part of the cutting and about three 
inches above, the depth to which it 
will be inserted in the soil. 

Where alteration or planting is 
to be done the work should be 
carried out as early as practicable. 
Trees planted while there is suf¬ 
ficient warmth in the soil to induce 
quick root action will succeed better 
than if the process is deferred. 


SAVE YOUR OLD 
TORCH BATTERIES 

The Ministry of Supply has 
shown that great use can be made 
of old torch batteries. 

A hundred tons of batteries will 
yield ten tons of zinc, three tons 
of carbon rods, ten tons of-pitch, 
three tons of pulverised carbon, one 
ton of brass and copper, and other 
materials. The brass can be used 
for making buttons for uniforms, 
the copper for bands for shells, the 
zinc for camp utensils, and graphite 
for machine grease boot-blacking. 

Old batteries put out for the 
dustman should be wrapped sepa¬ 
rately. to keep them clean. 

CARRYING ON 

One Sunday night 240 people were 
sheltering on the floor of a school in 
East London. Sleep was out of the 
question because of the noise outside. 

Then some Quakers started an 
impromptu concert with any talent 
available, and kept it going from 
eight o’clock to five next morning. 


When the congregation assembled 
in a Lincolnshire church the other 
Sunday they had to sing without 
an organ. The organist was present, 
the" organ-blower was ready to 
blow, but no music came. 

It was discovered that a mouse 
had eaten into the bellows, 

HOBART’S GOOD 
IDEA 

A sight-saving class is now 
attached to one of the biggest State 
schools in Hobart. 

This is Australia’s first attempt 
to educate pupils whose eyes are so 
bad that they cannot , do the work 
of ordinary grades. .This problem 
of partial blindness is very import¬ 
ant,-for experts assert that out of 
.5000 blind people in Australia 70 
per cent could have had their sight 
saved by proper treatment. 

- The children in the sight-saving 
class are taught .with the. minimum 
of eye-strain. A primrose board 
with dark blue chalk takes the place 
' of thfe .blackboard,- while an. auto- 
. matic device switches on electric 
light when it is dull in the daytime. 
The youngsters are encouraged to 
take up vocational training which 
will make them as useful citizens 
as their powers will. permit. 

RAID NOTE FOR MOTHER 

Dr Sydney Cole of the Bio¬ 
chemical Institute, Cambridge, 
advises all mothers to take a 
packet of sweets into an air-raid 
shelter with their children, as 
children use up their blood sugar 
very rapidly when excited. 


Some - children of* a north¬ 
eastern coast town had an 
alarming experience when bombs 
fell near their school. One little 
girl arrived home for dinner with 
her face all blackened. 

” I’m all right,” she grinned, 
“ it’s only the soot that came 
down ; and a good thing too.” 

“ A good thing ? ” her parents 
exclaimed. 

" Yes,” she replied. “ Nobody 
can say that one white face came 
out of our school today.” 


THE MUSICAL MOUSE 
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The Editor’s Table 



John Carpenter House, London 


above the hidden waters of the ancient River 

■■■■ it?.? 


Fleet, the cradle of the journalism of the world 

FRbHMYWINDOV? 



The Spirit of the 
Monster 

Tt is 535 3^ears since the monster 
* Tamerlane died, but liis 
spirit lives in Hitler, who treats 
countries as Tamerlane treated 
the victims of his conquests. 

It is true that Hitler has not 
yet had the felicity of lashing 
deposed kings harnessed to his 
car, but he has done his best to 
murder them, and has crushed 
their subjects under his tanks. ' 
He has shot and bombed 
them as they flee in panic along 
the highways, and when he has 
captured them he has beaten 
them and set them to labour 
like beasts of burden. 

It was Tamerlane’s way. To 
some of his illustrious captives 
he declared that not only should 
they be -scourged with whips of 
wire but 

I’ll have you leant to feed on 
provender, 

And in a stable lie upon the 
planks. 

And so Hitler, five centuries 
after Tamerlane, to the Poles, 
Czechs, Austrians, Danes, Nor¬ 
wegians, Dutch, and Belgians. 

© 

POLAND PAYS BACK 

Tt must be gall and wormwood 
to the Nazis to see the Polish 
pilots bringing down their Hein- 
kels and Messerschmitts. A 
terrible revenge the Poles are 
taking on the Germans for the 
assassination of their country. 

In one month alone one Polish 
squadron brought down one hunt 
drcd German planes. 

© 

What Would You 
Expect ? 

W E hear of a young lady who 
is greatly annoyed with the 
War Office. “ It is just like 
them,” she burst out the other 
day. When the writer asked 
what was just like them she 
replied : 11 Well, to let me spend 
weeks knitting a woollen helmet 
for him, to keep the dear boy’s 
ears warm this winter, and then 
to send him to Egypt.” 

That is the sort of thing the 
War Office does, and we com¬ 
mend the matter to the sym¬ 
pathy of Mr Anthony Eden, 
our War Minister. 


WE CAN AFFORD IT 

jyjR J. Maynard Keynes, the 
well-known economist, has 
broadcast a very optimistic view 
of ou r case in relation to the war 
and its econoipic consequences. 

Wc are richer now than in 
1937, he declares, despite- a year 
of warfare, and he adds : 

There is no reason why most 
people should jiot look forward to 
higher standards of life after the 
war than they have ever enjoyed. 

In a year, he says, we could 
rebuild all the ships we have 
lost. As to loss of property 
through bombing, he thinks that: 

If we were to suffer a million 
pounds worth of damage every 
night for a year we should not 
have lost more than 4 per cent 
of our buildings and their contents, 
or more than we could restore in a 
couple of years.. 

© 

An Old Lady Grumbles 

’Y’hf.re have been many great 
days in the history of poor 
France. Here is the story of one. 

One morning Louis Pasteur 
called on Madame Boucicaut, 
proprietor of the Bon Marche, 
Paris’s famous department store. 
He explained to the old lady 
that he wished to establish a 
bacteriological institute, and had 
decided to go round every day 
and make a personal appeal to 
some wealthy person for help. 

“ A good idea,” said Madame 
Boucicaut, “ but it sounds ex¬ 
tremely tiring." With that she 
launched into a long, chatty 
grumble, complaining of her age, 
of how hard it was for her to get 
round, of how exhausted she 
felt all the time ; and then, still 
talking, she scribbled a cheque, 
and handed it to Pasteur. 

The bewildered scientist felt 
that his one-sided interview had 
been a total failure. What could 
he say, how could he make this 
garrulous old lady see the vital 
importance of his institute ? Then 
he glanced at the slip of paper. 
His eyes filled with tears. It 
was a cheque for a million francs. 
© 

■ JUST AN IDEA 

How often do we need reminding 
that it is not our position that 
makes us happy or unhappy, but 
our disposition ? 


Under the Editor s Table 


(Janada is getting 
ply-wood trade. Has 
to cut in. 

..a 

JflE have plenty of tinned 
food. There is an 
opening for it 
a 

Public speakers should 
be told how to avoid 
certain blunders. And 
the public how to avoid 
certain speakers. 

a 

Jf HERE will be two 
million allotments by 
next spring. They are 
growing. 

0 

P[igh heels are out of 
fashion. In war¬ 
time nobody is stuck up. 


Peter Puck 
Wants to Know 


Europe's yj LAUNDRY is a paying concern. 
managed You would expect it to be a 

wash-out 

- 0 

Londoners should all 
pay equal rent, 
somebody suggests. A 
flat rate ? 

a 

JJlTLER likes to play 
on the fears of the 
American people. They 
see through his game. 

S 

still have enough 
food in the country. 
The Germans are having 
to eat their words, 
a 

fjo me people do not know 
where they were born. 
Others do not know why. 



m- 

If the Union Jack 
has a permanent 
wave 


Whither Goes 
the World? 

YY7 e were saying the other 
” day that it is even now 
time that somebody was think¬ 
ing of peace. 

Let us look ahead. Let us 
take courage. Let us keep in 
mind all that war means, but not 
forgetting that we live in times 
of unprecedented opportunity. 

There are those who think 
we may be approaching the 
end of all that has ever been 
worth while, but something in 
our hearts stifles this thought 
almost before it is born, and 
we know well that we are 
marching through the night to 
a new dawn which is even now 
breaking over Europe. Who 
knows that some future his¬ 
torian will not look back on 
this period of the world’s 
history, not as a Blackout but 
as a shining opportunity which, 
taken and rigidly used, led to 
the establishment of concord 
and understanding in Europe ? 

This age, with all its troubles, 
may be more glorious than 
Elizabeth’s noonday, more 
famous for daring and dis¬ 
covery in the realms of peace. 
Already the war, evil though 
it be, has brought about an 
economic unity in Europe 
which the world is wondering 
at, a unity which foreshadows 
the breaking down of barriers 
when peace and sanity come 
back to the world. 

Here, then, is our chance to 
rid the world of fear. Here is 
our chance to bind the nations 
into a fraternity the like of 
which mankind has never seen. 

We will fight for peace. We 
will go on with the war in the 
spirit of crusaders, desiring no 
laurels, striving for no spoils, 
but with hearts afire for the 
new brotherhood which shall 
one day rise on the ruins of 
the old Europe. 

The war is not wholly bad. 
Let us believe that it can lead 
to everlasting good. 

© 

Horses Given Away 

A fair-haired boy walked 
into Police Headquarters 
in New York the other day and 
startled the .officers by his 
question : “ Where is the room 
where horses are given away ? ” 

Although he was only 12, 
Martin Greenbaum knew what 
he was talking about. He had 
always loved horses, and when¬ 
ever his father brought him to 
town Martin would always make 
a point of seeing the mounted 
police and asking them all sorts 
of questions about their prancing 
steeds. 

One day to his delight he 
heard that when the police 
horses were more than 20 years 
old they were given away! 
Martin did not take long to make 
up his mind that one day he 
would own an.old police horse. 
His father and the owner "of a 
stable near his home encouraged 
him with his plan, and so it was 
a very excited boy who pleaded 
his case at Police Headquarters. 
He had to fill in an application 
form, and now he is living in 
hopes that one of the horses to 
be given away this year will 
come to him. 


The Ch iIdren 

Our Best Dugout E 

Mr Sam Mavor quotes the saying that when a man begins to lov< 
old age has set in, and whoever reads his book, Memories of 
published by William Hodge at 10s 6d, must agree that he ha: 
He is 77, but he has produced the most interesting book we 


■yHERE have been suggestions 
of dugout literature, and 
we ourselves have read many 
hooks that have enriched these 
anxious hours. The kind of 
book that seems best for reading 
while the bombs are falling and ■ 
the guns are roaring is probably 
the entertaining book, and to 
that group this belongs. To 
spend an evening in the dugout 
with MrMavor, electrical engineer, 
traveller, and friend of everybody, 
is to be entertained indeed. 

The Old Professor 

It must be a thrilling thing to 
be an engineer, doing things that 
Nature could not do yet fit to 
match whatever she has done. 
Mr Mavor’s engineering has 
brought him into touch with 
famous folk and taken him to 
wondrous places. He was only 
a youth when he was doing 
something to the lighting system 
of the Royal Institution and had 
a talk with a gentle-mannered 
old man, a little untidy in 
appearance, who looked ill and 
wore flannel cuffs covering his 
knuckles. He learned after¬ 
wards that he had been talking 
to Professor Tyndall. 

About the same time our 
young engineer was fitting up 
electric light on the estate of 
Sir John Fowler, designer of the 
Forth Bridge, a robust and 
clever Yorkshireman, in whom 
we find ourselves much inter¬ 
ested because on acquiring an 
estate of 40,000 acres he realised 
what a noble opportunity he had 
of planting trees. Having blasted 
a level plateau on a great height 
for the site of the house, he 
made 50 miles of pony track 
and threw bridges over pictur¬ 
esque ravines and fine view¬ 
points, but he did a much more 
wonderful thing, for he planted 
nine million trees. 

Millions of Trees 

We think it is a record for a 
quick planting, for the biggest 
tree planter we have heard of in 
touring the country for the 
King’s England books is the 
Earl of Yarborough, who planted 

Kenya' 

The African Colony of Kenya is 
of special interest today, for 
it is the only British territory 
-whose boundary marches with that 
of our enemies—Italian East Africa, 
as Abyssinia, Eritrea, and Italian 
Somaliland are now called. 

This boundary is continued north 
where the boundary of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan, a' country 
governed jointly by us and Egypt, 
passes round Eritrea to the Red 
Sea and cuts Italian East Africa 
completely off from Libya. 

Italy’s aim is to conquer both 
Egypt, our -Ally, and the Sudan, 
and then to advance south through 
Kenya and that band of British 
country which extends to the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

The northern boundary of Kenya 
and the stout hearts of the people 
who live in the colony’s 225,000. 
square miles are therefore of vital 
importance in the fight against the 
Dictators, and we can well under¬ 
stand the determination of Genera! 
Smuts and his South Africans, the 
Rhodesians, and her immediate 
neighbours in Tanganyika ?.nd 


more than eleven million . trees 
on liis Brocklesby and Manby 
estates during 50 years. 

Sir John Fowler’s planting 
was done at one time while he 
was building up his home, so that 
he should probably be given the 
order of merit as the biggest 
tree planter ever known. 

The young electrician was 
asked to remain at Braemorc 
(up in Ross-shire) for three 
months as Sir John Fowler’s 
guest, and there he met Arch¬ 
bishop Thomson of York, who 
had brought with him his travel¬ 
ling library, and took young 
' Mavor to his bedroom to see it. 
It was like a leather trunk, but 
was fitted with shelves for books 
—in the manner of the travelling 
library of Sir Julius Caesar of 
Elizabethan days. This man 
with a name so much greater 
than himself was a judge, and 
his travelling library was in 
one of the most beautiful cases 
ever seen ; it is now in the King’s 
Library at the British Museum 
with an admirable collection 'of 
44 volumes bound in vellum 
and standing in three rows. 

Our dugout is within sight of 
the little valley which came 
within an ace of being the cradle 
of human flight, and as we sat 
in it reading of Percy Pilcher 
and his sister trying to fly in 
this valley before Wilbur Wright 
had thought of it, there came 
into the , dugout, paying a 
friendly midnight call, the vener¬ 
able Chief Air Raid Warden of our 
village, probably the only man 
alive who remembers seeing Miss 
Pilcher pulling her brother’s 
glider, as we ourselves remember 
pulling Wilbur Wright’s machine 
long afterwards. 

The Dugout Age Begins 

It was a remarkable coinci¬ 
dence that our old friend Frank 
Hussey should walk into the 
dugout as we were reading the 
most complete chapter on Pilcher 
that appears in any book. The 
Flying Age that was beginning 
when young Hussey stood watch¬ 
ing Pilcher glide from hill to hill 
has carried men up into the 

s Great PI 

Uganda to rally to Kenya’s aid, 
first to resist the Italian forces 
and next to carry the fight north into 
enemy country. 

Let us study for a few moments 
this Kenya which is hourly in¬ 
creasing in importance in the fight 
against the world’s blackguards. 

Named after its i7,oco-foot' 
mountain, this colony and the. 
Protectorate on its coast, for which 
we pay the Sultan of Zanzibar 
£16,000 a year, only came under 
our flag in 1895, when it was called 
British East Africa. But for nearly 
a century our Navy had policed its 
coasts to suppress the trade in 
slaves, for which the interior was 
the unhappy hunting ground. 

This cruel trade was being carried 
on by the Arabs through the island 
seaport of Mombasa when Vasco 
Da Gama sailed in one April morn¬ 
ing in 1495 to found the capital of 
the Portuguese empire in Africa.. 
Its massive old fort recalls three 
centuries of conflict which ended in 
the 19th century with the Sultan 
of Zanzibar ruling it until 1888, 
when a British Chartered Company 
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Book Yet 

: leisure more than adventure 
People and Places, which is 
; not yet reached that stage, 
have ever read in a dugout. 

skies and driven the rest of us 
town into holes like rats. Neither 
Percy Pilcher nor Wilbur Wright 
could have dreamed what would 
come from their dim beginnings, 
but as we lie in our dugout, 
reading books or listening to the 
guns, we must believe that, in 
spite of all, the aeroplane will 
save the world from the power 
of destruction it has put into 
the gangster’s hand. 

It is Mr Churchill who is 
leading us to triumph through 
these tragic days, and Mr 
Mavor has a delightful peep of 
him. -The one opponent the 
Prime Minister would probably 
have on any vote taken now in 
the House of Commons is Mr 
Maxton, yet Sir Mavor tells us 
that when Mr Maxton was 
seriously ill in a London hospital 
Mr Churchill used to visit him 
and take him books to read. 

' One of the problems con¬ 
fronting us all when the war is 
over and the new world comes is 
that we must get rid of old 
habits of thinking, and it will 
not be easy. There are two 
examples of this in Mr Mavor’s 
book. 


A friend of his was having 
coffee in a London cafe with 
Joseph Conrad when the famous 
revolutionist Prince . Kropotkin 
sat alone at another table. 
Conrad's friend offered to intro¬ 
duce him, .but Conrad refused 
to go, for he was a Pole and 
Kropotkin was a Russian. 

An Old Prejudice 

The other case is an example 
of the persistence of the clannish 
feuds in Scotland. A Mr 
Macdonald had called on his 
lawyer with a document for 
typing, and they chatted together 
until .the typist brought the 
typescript in. Reading it and 
finding it correct the lawyer 
remarked to his typist, " Thank 
you, Miss Campbell,"” whereupon 
Macdonald sprang from his chair 
and cried, “ I’ll be indebted to 
no Campbell,” and tore the 
document to pieces. That was 
in our time. 

But we quote too much from 
this delightful book. We must 
end with two thoughts that we 
remember in it. One is that the 
influence of great men does not 
die with them but is absorbed 
and carried on in the human 
stream. The other is a very 
odd saying about the astonish¬ 
ment of the Afghans at the 
telephone and the phonograph, 
for they were filled with wonder 
that a foreigner who did not 
know their language could make 
machines to speak it. 


Tke Desert Riders 



ace in the Fight 


began to administer the coast, but 
chiefly for the purpose of developing 
Uganda. British , East Africa, in 
fact, was merely a route for a 
winding railway from Uganda on 
Lake Victoria to the coast, which 
was far from healthy for white men. 
Far-sighted prospectors, however 
soon realised that the more 
temperate highlands of what is now 
Kenya Colony were ideal for agri¬ 
culturalists, who came and sowed 
corn and started stock raising. 

After ten years of steady progress 
came the Great War, when every 
able-bodied colonist left his farm 
to fight under General Smuts 
against the Germans in the German 
colony over the southern boundary. 
With the peace came soldier settlers, 
and in 1920 British East Africa 
became Kenya. 

Today its 20,000 Europeans 
share a flourshing country with 
over 3,000,000 Bantu - speaking 
natives and Masai, Gall as and 
Somalis, 40,000 Asiatics, and 
12,000 Arabs who mostly in¬ 
habit the Protectorate. British 
rule rests lightly on the natives, 


who are encouraged in preserving 
their old laws and customs. 

There are four municipalities : 
Mombasa, which has spread rapidly, 
its land-locked harbour of Kilindini 
being the finest of its kind on the 
whole east coast of Africa ; Nairobi, 
the capital, lying 330 miles up- 
country, with stately government 
buildings, a cathedral, an airport, 
and the magnificent Coryndon 
"Museum ; Nalcuru, the third biggest 
town, in the Rift Valley in the 
shadow of the extinct volcano of 
Menengai and the centre of the 
maize industry; and Eldoret on 
the Uasin Plateau, headquarters 
of the gold mines, which produce 
half a million pounds worth of gold 
a year One other place which is 
increasing in importance is Ifisuniu, 
where the railway links up with the 
steamers on Lake Victoria, and 
Empire flying-boats alight in days 
of peace. 

With every type of climate and 
with minerals yet untapped, Kenya 
is one of the new countries with a 
prosperous future, so that its 
defence is one of vital importance. 


October 19 , 1949 


BRAVE YOUTH 
AGLOW 

J^rave youth aglow with ecstasy 
has borne 

Himself upon frail wings of 
gossamer ; 

No fear within his breast lest he 
■ should err. 

And, failing, from this ecstasy be 
torn. 

Now’ have the long dreams of a 
thousand years 

Come true, and down the lovely 
wind-swept skies 
He leaps anew with laughter 
in his eyes. 

And on his cheeks the warmth of 
happy tears ; 

For youth, no more restrained 
than his own thought. 

Has shattered bound’ries and his 
freedom wnought. 

Clarence Winchester 

A Salute For Liberty 

CAn April 29, 1726. an order arrived 
for Voltaire's release from 
the Bastille, on the understanding 
that he would quit Paris and not 
return, without permission from the 
king, within fifty leagues of the city. 
He came to England, and on the 
voyage became the prey of melan¬ 
choly thoughts. But on landing he 
soon recovered his cheerfulness, and, 
throwing himself in a transport of 
joy on the earth, he reverently 
saluted it. 

Told in the Life of Voltaire 

THE LITTLES 

'T'iie smallest effort is not lost; 
Each wavelet on the ocean 
tossed 

Aids in the ebb-tide or the flow. 
Each raindrop makes some floweret 
blow ; 

Each struggle lessens human woe. 

Charles Mackay 

Nations and the Sea 

The most advanced nations 
are always those who navi¬ 
gate the most. Emerson 

Ue who commands the sea has 
command of everything. 

Themistocles 

Dear Little Sea-Girt Isle 

P’en though thou dost embark 
Upon the lonely highways of 
the dark, 

Thou yet shall find the journey was 
worth while. 

Dear little sea-girt isle ! 

A group of faithful children cling to 
thee. 

Whose earnest is to set all captives 
free. 

To bind them to their kindred and 
their own : 

Forward, then, England, thou art 
not alone ! Egbert Sandford 

THE GREATER THING 

[t is a great thing to achieve 
peace between two men who 
quarrel ; it is a greater thing to 
make peace between your body 
and your spirit. • 

An J8th century writer 

A Prayer That We May 
Bear Cheerfully 

I et peace abound in our company. 
*-* Purge put of every heart the 
lurking grudge. Give us grace and 
strength to forbear and to persevere. 
Forgetful ourselves, help us to bear 
cheerfully the forgetfulness of others. 

Give us courage and gaiety and 
the quiet mind. Give us the 
strength to encounter that which is 
to come that we may be brave in 
peril, constant in tribulation, and 
in all changes of fortune, and down 
to the gates of death, loyal and 
loving one to another. 

R. L. Stevenson 



NELSON 



The Man Who Gave Himself 


Regulus was a Roman Consul 
captured by the Carthaginians in 
the war with Rome, and sent'to 
Rome to plead for peace. He could 
have saved his life, but gave it 
rather than betray his country’s 
future. This is a modern version 
of what he said to- the Roman 
Senate. 

Qonscript Fathers, Senators, 
there is but one course to 
be pursued. Abandon all thought 
of peace 1 Reject the overtures 
of Carthage ! Reject them wholly 
and unconditionally ! What ? 
What ? Give back to her a 
thousand able-bodied men and 
receive in return this one, attenu¬ 
ated, war-worn, fever-wasted 
frame ; this weed, ivbitened in a 
dungeon’s darkness, pale and sap¬ 
less, which no kindness of the 
sun, no softness of the summer • 
breeze, can ever restore to life 
and vigour ? It must not, shall 
not be ! 

Oh, were Regulus what he 
was once, before captivity had 
unstrung his sinews and ener¬ 
vated his limbs, he might pause ; 
he might think he were worth a 
thousand of the. foe ; he might 
say, “ Make the exchange ; Rome 
shall not lose by it.". But now, 
alas, tis gone, that impetuosity 
of strength which could once, 
make him a leader indeed, to 
penetrate a phalanx or guide a 


pursuit. His very armour would 
be a burden now. His battle-cry 
would be drowned in the din of 
onset. His sw’ord W’ouldfall harm¬ 
less on his opponent’s shield. 

But if he cannot live he can 
at least die for his country. Do 
not deny him this supreme con¬ 
solation. Consider. Every indig- 
nity, every torture which Car¬ 
thage shall heap on his dying 
hours, will be better than a 
trumpet’s call to your armies. 
They will remember only Regulus 
that fellow’-soldier and their 
leader. They will forget his 
defeats. They will regard only 
his services to the Republic. 
Tunis, " Sicily, Sardinia, every 
well-fought field, w’on by his 
blood and theirs, will flash on 
their remembrance and kindle 
their avenging w’rath. 

And so shall Regulus, though 
dead, fight as he never fought 
before against the foe. 

Conscript Fathers, there is 
another theme, my family. For¬ 
give the thought. To you and 
to Rome I commit them. I leave 
them no legacy but my name, 
no testament but my example. 

And you, ambassadors of. 
Carthage, now in this august 
presence I have spoken—not as 
you expected. I am your captive. 
Lead me back to whatever fate 
awaits me. 


Courage, LSttle Nation 


Pear not, O little flock ! the foe 
Who madly seeks your over¬ 
throw, 

Dread not his rage and power; 

What though your courage 
sometimes faints ? 

His seeming triumph o’er God’s 
saints 

Lasts but a little hour. 

Be of good cheer: your cause 
belongs 

To him who can avenge your 
wrongs; 

Leave it to him, our Lord. 

Though hidden now from all our 
eyes, 

He sees the Gideon who shall rise 

To save us and His Word.. 


As true as God’s own word is true. 

Not earth or. hell with all their 
crew 

Against us shall prevail. 

A j est and byword are they grown; 

God is with us, we are his own,. 

Our victory cannot fail. 

Amen, Lord Jesus, grant our 
prayer; 

Great Captain, now thine arm 
make bare ; 

Fight for us once again 1 

So shall the saints and martyrs 
raise 

A mighty chorus to thy praise, 

World without end. Amen. 

From the German of 
Michael Altenburg 



Girls of Roedean have moved from their clifftop school in Sussex 
to the delightful Lakeland country of Cumberland. Here some 
of the girls are seen in the gardens of their new home at Keswick 
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Perseus the Celestial 
Knjght Errant 

Why Algol & Rho Are Winking Stars 



'The brilliant constellation of 
Perseus (writes the C N 
Astronomer) is now a splendid 
feature in the evening, high up in 
the eastern heavens, where its chief 
stars' may be easily recognised from 
the star-map. 

These stars have represented this 
celestial knight errant for some 
3000 years, his chief exploits.being 
that he cut off the Head of Medusa, 
the terrible Gorgon who had snakes 
for tresses, and later destroyed the 
sea-monster Cetus, thus rescuing 
the lady An¬ 
dromeda ■ who 
had been 
chained to a 
rock as a 
sacrifice. This 
ancient Greek 
story has been 
■ symbolised by 
these stars 
since long be¬ 
fore the time, 
of Homer. 

Our c hie f 
interest just 
norv lies in 
Medusa’s Head, which is repre¬ 
sented by the stars Algol, Kho, and 
tlie fainter stars Pi and Omega, 
with clustered smaller ones round 
about. These clusters represent 
the crowd of writhing snakes .which 
formed the hair. The', head , is. 
[being held by Perseus; the bright 
star-Algol ■ being iii the - -'forehead 
‘of this evil Gorgon lady. 

I Algol has therefore been known 
since ancignt times as the Demon 
Star. Curiously enough, it pos¬ 
sesses the peculiarity of periodic¬ 
ally winking, as it 'were, by, closing 
rip its light for a few hours and 
.then lighting up again, and so has 
ibeen also .known as the Blinking 
Demon. The star does this at 
intervals of 2 dara 20 hours and 
49 minutes,- ana* a convenient 
opportunity of observing it will 
occur during the evening of Thurs¬ 
day, October.3r, when the absence 
,of the Moon will, help observation. 
If Algol be looked for at about 


Tlie chief stars of 
Perseus, shotting 
the position of those 
of Mcftisa’s Head ' 


6 to 6.30 o’clock it will be seen to 
be almost as bright as Alpha in 
Perseus and of about second 
magnitude ; but it will begin to 
fade, until .by soon after 9 o’clock 
it will have dwindled to nearly fourth 
magnitude, appearing scarcely as 
bright as the star Rho. After 
only a few minutes this Demon 
Eye of Medusa will begin to open 
again, and in another two hours 
the star will be back to its normal 
bright-eyed brilliancy. 

As many readers will know, this 
diminution in Algol’s light is due 
to a great dark world which revolves 
round it, periodically eclipsing the 
great central sun when' it inter¬ 
cepts about two-thirds of its light. 

We see each event about 120 
years after it has occurred, because, 
owing to its great distance, about. 
7,594,000 times farther than our 
Sun, Algol’s light takes alt that 
time to reacli us. So immense is 
Algol that it radiates some 200 
times more light and heat than our 
Sun. The eclipsing world must 
also be immense judging from the 
time it takes to pass in front of the 
central sun and the extent of the 
area eclipsed. That world must 
also he very hot because, on an 
average, only 2,174,000 miles ap¬ 
pear to separate it from Algol. 

It is a curious circumstance that 
the star Rho should also "wink,”, 
but it does so irregularly and at 
long, intervals. - If both Rho and 
Algol appeared to ’ diminish to¬ 
gether the observer might be 
puzzled when comparing them, hut 
this very rarely happens; more¬ 
over, the extent of Rho's variation 
is only between 3'4 and 4'z magni¬ 
tude. The cause . is also very 
different, for Rho’s winkings are 
due- to vast expansive outbursts 
of fire-mist, which much more than 
double this great sun’s output 
of light and heat. For Rho is 
actually a much- greater sun than 
Algol, and it periodically expands 
so as to pour out 260 times more 
. light than our Sun, but from such 
a distance that it takes 272 years 
to reach us. G. F. M. 


An Old Legend Fades Away 


TYuring the years immediately pre- 
^ ceding the war there grew up a 
detestable custom of whitewashing 
the villains of history and ridiculing 
its heroes. In a new book on 
The Judicious Marriage of Mr 
jHooker,” Professor C. J. Sisson has 
provided a surprise of another sort.' 

One of the best-loved figures 
in our literary history, Richard 
Hooker, whose great work on the 
Church is a foundation stone in 
our noble heritage of English prose, 
has for nearly three centuries been 
regarded as an impoverished 
domestic martyr, so tyrannised 
over by his wife that when two of 
his old pupils visited him, they 
found him at one time,tending his 
sheep on the Common, and later 
rocking the cradle. The author of 
the story was the immortal Izaak 


No Rest For the Pineapple 


Young Russia 
Marches On 

A telegram from Russia says 
that from now on university 
students must learn another lan¬ 
guage in addition to their own. 
They are given the choice of three, 
and the first in the list is English. 

Some 30 years ago we knew an 
eminent Russian living in exile in 
England, to which he had fled to 
escape punishment for having 
shared with other enlightened 
scholars the task of educating poor 
Russian natives by reading English 
hooks to them. 

The books were those of Herbert 
Spencer and other English thinkers. 
The Russian listeners could not 
read them ; barely one in a hundred 
could read even their own language, 
so these pioneers used to smuggle 
books into the country, travel 
stealthily from place to place, and 
in darkened forges and similar 
places, read aloud by screened 
candle-light to all who dared 
attend and listen. 

That was a grave offence against 
Russian Jaws then ; now Young 
Russia mat- read English for itself 
and learn that there is a better 
way than Dictatorship. 


Walton, w ho W’rote a beautiful life 
of Hooker. 

One of. the most widely accepted 
of all our literary legends, Walton’s 
story, which he must have received 
from somebody, is shown by 
Professor Sisson to be wdiotly 
incorrect. In 15S6, the year of the 
supposed visit, Hooker was not 
married, so that there was no 
cradle to rock, and no sheep to 
pasture. He was, in fact, already 
famous as Master of the Temple. 

When he did marry it was not to 
poverty that he was brought, for 
his wife’s father was a rich City 
merchant, who, though eventually 
reduced in fortune, still prospered 
up to the time of Hooker’s death. 

So passes one more legend, and 
Mrs Hooker may not have been a 
licnpecker, after all. 


After the coring, trimming, and 
. slicing, the pineapple has to be got 
into its tin, the tin sealed, and the 
label put on. In all these opera¬ 
tions time is money and the C N 
recently described the extent to 
which cutting up the pineapple 
has been speeded up by machinery. 
I That is the first step, and the 
last step (labelling) is now receiving 
similar acceleration in the canning 
factories of Honolulu. . Tourists go 
to that balmy resort in the Pacific 



for a rest cure, but there is no rest 
for the pineapple, even when it is 
in its can. At the cannery the 
Hawaiian pine, travels in its last 
home along roller belts, and below 
are paste rollers which. first paste 
the cans and then stick on the 
labels at the rate of 1400 labels a 
minute. More than 20 tins of pine¬ 
apples a second are ready for mar¬ 
ket. It is fast work ; and it is 
a thought to give us pause w’hen 
we are opening one of them. 


Brainy Does it 


A wireless listener in America 
was so impressed by this little story 
that she has sent it to us. 

^here was a great to-do at one 
of the wells in the oil-fields 
of North-Western Pennsylvania 
the other day. No one could 
think what it was that had gone 
wrong away down in the depths, 
until one of the men remembered 
that when they were drilling 
the well a block of wood had 
fallen down the pipeline. For 
days the workers • tried to get 
the block up. 

As each day meant a loss of 
working time it was decided 
to send for an expert in petro¬ 
leum engineering. He arrived 
with a long cable with several 
hooks attached to it and, full of 
confidence, lowered this down 
the well. But the block of 
wood still made no appearance, 
and for days be grappled un¬ 
successfully with the hooks. 


Although all the engineers 
racked their brains they could not 
think what other tactics to try. 

Meanwhile someone else had 
been doing some hard thinking. 
One of the interested onlookers 
was a man known as Brainy. 
Brainy was very poor and 
shabbily dressed (as brains often 
are), and because he was always 
at a loose end and used to hang 
around the wells and offer the 
engineers advice in their work 
they called him by this nick¬ 
name, though, of course, they 
never took his advice. Nobody 
paid any attention to him at all. 

Brainy had been W’atching 
every attempt to retrieve the 
block, until at last one of the 
engineers asked him jokingly 
how’ he w r ould do it. . " Who, 
me ? ” he said. " I’d pour ivater 
down the well and let the wood 
block float right to the top.” 

And so they did. 


Edison Sits Up All Night 


M any of 11s are sitting up all night 
nmv. Edison did so once, and 
.this is why. 

He invented the duplex tele¬ 
graph system, by which telegrams 
can he sent two ways at once, and 
an amusing anecdote about this 
triumph oi his early manhood is 
told by an old friend, Mr Allen 
Smith, noiv at Hollywood. 

Edison was then little known, ■ 
and was so inexperienced that lie 
did not know what he should ask 
of. a group of capitalists who had 
offered to buy the invention. He 
told Mrs Edison that lie should 
ask 3000 dollars, but if pressed he 
might take 2000, and nothing less. 


To his astonishment the spokes¬ 
man of the capitalists began : 
“ Well, Mr Edison, we have 
carefully considered the matter 
and have decided to offer you 
40,000 dollars, ' and that is our 
first and last offer, not a cent 
more.” 

Edison nearly fell down in sur¬ 
prise, but agreed to accept that 
sum," yet it must be' paid not by 
cheque, but in five-dollar bills. 
It was paid on the spot. Edison 
took the wad of notes home with 
him, . and sat up ■ with them all 
night in the kitchen, armed with a 
double-barrelled shot-gun. He was 
not so modest afterwards. 


Kit of Snow Farm 


The Navy’s Hero 

Monday is Trafalgar Day when the 
nation’s thoughts will turn to Nelson. 
Here is the original model, in the 
Admiralty, of the statue above 
Trafalgar Square. It was designed by 
E. H. Bailey in 1844. 

In the Twinkling 
of an Eye 

The eye can blink in the fiftieth 
of a second. An X-ray can blink 
20,000 times as fast and take a 
photograph while doing so. 

This power has been called into 
play in some recent X-ray moving 
pictures of a bullet passing through 
a block of wood. The block of wood 
is placed between a glass tube 
giving out high frequency X-rays 
and a flat aluminum! box made 
ready to take photographs. The 
tube glows green, the bullet is 
fired through, the block of wood, 
and as it bores its way through, 
the photographs of its passage 
appear on the film in the aluminium 
box, and very wonderful they are. 

But this experiment is only a 
trial trip for more valuable results 
yet to come, which will be, for 
example) the changes in tlie struc¬ 
ture of a metal, which will be photo¬ 
graphed by X-rays when strain is 
brought to bear on it. 


jJoiv many surprising things are 
going on quietly in our country¬ 
side that we know nothing about! 

Mr Warner, of Snow Farm, near 
Tewkesbury, has the most intelli¬ 
gent dairymaid imaginable. Her 
name is Kit and she is a 34-year-old 
pony. Every morning for ten years 
.she has been delivering the milk 
alone. The farmer loads, the cart 
up with churns, and off goes Kit- 
on a mile trip to the main road. 
There she waits for a lorry to come 
along and take her milk. 

Kit is no road hog. She is very 
particular about keeping to the 


right’side of the road, and always 
gives way to passing cars. The 
truck driver changes the full churns 
for empty ones and Kit turns round 
and goes home. Should she meet 
a car in the narrow lane leading 
to the farm she slows down, and 
skilfully .flicks the cart round with 
one wheel in the ditch. 

Kit has been on this job so long 
that she believes in doing what she 
wants to do. Often she spends an 
hour or so grazing on the way 
home, and if no one is at her stable 
to unharness her she goes to the 
back door and neighs impatiently. 


Jim Crow 


W e owe much to our Roof 
Watchers, whom the Prime 
Minister has called Jim Crows. 

Our first J im Crow is believed 
to have been that famous York- 
shireman William Scoresby. Born 
20 miles from Whitby, he became 
one of the richest whalers of the 
18th and 19th centuries. A hand¬ 
some man, tall and broad, he had 
the courage of a born explorer, 
forcing liis frail ship farther north 
than any vessel had ever been, 
and pioneering a way so near the 
Pole that for generations no other 
seaman reached such high latitudes. 

Making a fortune of £90,000, 
he had the reputation for being 
tlie luckiest man afloat, and year 


after year Captain Scoresby came 
home with more whale-oil than 
anyone else. 

It seems almost, certain that it 
was William Scoresby who in¬ 
vented the crow’s-nest, the little 
look-out post high up the mast, 
for it was he. 'who brought into 
common practice tlie custom of 
sending a man far above tlie deck 
to keep a sharp look-out for whales. 

We may be sure that something 
of liis tenacity and courage in 
facing t.lie dangers of the Arctic 
has been handed down to the Jim 
Crows of our own day. He had 
his principles and stood by them. 

And. he never caught a whale on 
Sunday. 


Pannal Shows the Way 


W/intf.r is coming, but the people 
v of Pannal, a Yorkshire village 
near Harrogate, do not fear a food 
shortage, for the children have made 
sure of supplies. 

The boys and girls of Pannal 
have turned themselves into 
farmers, market-gardeners, . and 
poultry-keepers, and have ’ done 
exceedingly well. In the early days 
of the war tlie school lawns were 


dug up and turned into allotments, 
and for months the children have 
been keeping poultry and pigs. 
They have risen early every morn¬ 
ing, and these 80 young folk have 
grown enough fruit and sufficient 
vegetables to make preserves for 
the winter. Marrow and cliutney, 
bottled carrots and beans, and an 
abundant supply of eggs are only a 
few of the stores they have laid in, 
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THE GREAT SIGHTS OF ECYPT 


3. The Dramatic Road of Adventure : 


By Arthur Mee 



W e do not know that all 
the tombs are found ; 
there are probably 
others still to be discovered. All 
the world has been thrilled by 
the new discovery of tombs in our 
own time; the treasures from 
Tutankhamen's will be the 
wonder of the travelling world 
for a thousand years. Day and 
night the tombs are watched, 
and day by day the search for 
the lost kings goes on. About 
sixty have been found, the 
resting-places of five hundred 
years of kings. Nothing perhaps 
can be compared with the thrill 
of expectation and excitement 
with which this work goes on. 

The thrill of the sights these 
diggers have seen must be an 
experience worth living for. 
They have walked into tombs 
and seen what no man saw for 
over thirty centuries—the pic¬ 
tures on the walls as fresh as 
when the artists left them, the 
dead king’s bow and arrow on 
his coffin-lid, with his plumes, 
his staff, and his boomerang. 
They have seen Pharaoh lying 
with his treasures, sometimes 
wrapped in gold, sometimes 
wearing his golden crown, sur¬ 
rounded with gems and works 
of art, with his queen and her 
chariot, with a beautiful bed for 
a god to rest on when the day 
for waking comes, with chairs 
daintily carved, with vases 
beautifully painted, with rings 
and bracelets and jewelled staffs 
and inlaid cabinets. In veritable 
palaces of beauty they found 
the long-lost kings. 

The Name on the Door 

Let us follow the road of 
adventure that leads to Pharaoh 
fast asleep. Queen Hatshopsitu 
died fifteen hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, and she was 
buried here in the hills behind 
the great temple which still 
stands to keep her memory green, 
but the queen has gone from her 
tomb. She lay there probably 
for five hundred and fifty years, 
and it is thought that about the 
year goo b c the tomb was 
opened by the priests, the con¬ 
tents taken out, and the body 
hidden for safety. Nobody 
knows whether the tomb was 
closed through all the centuries 
after that, but the door was 
probably open all that time. It 
certainly was open in the year 
24 b c. It was open through 
all the years of the Roman 
Empire and all the years of the 
Christian Era until our time. 

The winds and rains and dust 
of centuries beat into this open 
tomb. It still stood open in 
Napoleon’s time, when Napoleon 
had the valley searched, but the 
entrance corridor was filled up 
nearly to the ceiling with small 
stones washed down by rain, and 
the diggers grew tired and 
abandoned the work after open¬ 
ing the corridor a very little way. 
In the year before Trafalgar 
another traveller came this way, 
and he scribbled his name on 
Queen Hatshopsitu’s door. Who 
was he ? What was his business 


here ? All we know is that he 
scribbled " Ch. H. Gordon ” on 
the door and went his way. Two 
years after Waterloo the great 
traveller Belzoni came this way, 
and marked the tomb on his 
map. 

Little more was done till 
the coming of Mr Howard Carter, 
Inspector-General of Antiquities. 
It was in the spring of 1903 that 
they were led to the tomb by the 
finding of a scarab and a piece of 
alabaster, both bearing the name 
of the queen. They must have 
lain there for centuries waiting to 
be picked up. The excavators 
soon struck a rock which 
sounded hollow. It was a little 
storehouse, filled with models of 
objects used in the making of the 
tomb. There were bronze tools, 
alabaster vases, reed mats, and 
magic symbols, many bearing 
the portrait of the queen. 

Encouraged by this discovery, 
they set to work to clear the 
corridor. It took them a year 
to move the stones and rubbish 
cemented together from floor to 
ceiling, and to carry away the 
huge ceiling stones that had 
fallen in. Science, that has done 
such wonders since this tomb was 
made, helped them very little 
now, except that it gave them 
electric light to work in, and a 
suction-pump to carry fresh air 
into the foul depths of the tomb. 

On the Head of a Boy 

They were precious aids, truly, 
for the air was so bad and the 
heat so great that the candles 
melted ; but in the actual work 
of clearing the tomb the men 
were dependent on the hand of a 
man and the head of a boy. The 
huge slabs of ddbris and the 
fallen stones were broken into 
small pieces that could be 
carried out on the heads of boys ; 
the roofs were propped up as in 


a mine ; and the twistings and 
turnings of the corridors caused 
constant anxieties and delays. 
Finding the rock decayed a little 
way along, the queen seems to 
have stopped half-way and de¬ 
scended in quest of the solid rock 
needed for carving and painting, 
and at times the work of tracing 
her avenues seemed so forbid¬ 
ding as to be almost without 
hope. They might excavate for 
weeks, finding nothing. Once, 
unable to make up their minds 
whether to go to the right hand 
or the left, the diggers tossed a 
coin. The right hand won, and 
it led them, happily, to the 
mouth of a descending corridor. 

The Queen’s Chamber 

Down deeper than any church 
steeple they went into depths 
and recesses crammed with the 
nests of bats that must have 
flown in here for centuries, and 
at last they reached the burial- 
chamber, so choked with stones 
and fallen ceilings that it took 
a month to clear it. Every piece 
of rock and stone, every spade 
of earth, was carried to the door, 
two hundred and fifty yards 
away, with a climb as high as 
the top of the dome of Saint 
Paul’s. Through the whole 
length of the passages is a slide 
for the sarcophagus on one side 
and descending steps on the 
other, and the sarcophagus itself 
was in the burial-chamber. But 
it was open, the lid lay on the 
floor, and the body was gone.' In 
the rubbish lay fifteen limestone 
slabs, with the chapters of the 
Egyptian Book of the Under¬ 
world written in red and black. 

Fifty Kings 

That is how the tombs are 
opened, after a year of heavy 
labour, ending in nothing ex¬ 
cept the endless satisfaction of 


BEDTIME 


THE LITTLE HELPERS 



1. Wencty Buys Savings 
Stamps 

heavily-laden donkey 
one day fell into a marsh, 
and immediately began to 
bemoan his misfortune. 


CORNER 

" Friend,” said a frog, " if you 
make all this fuss on just 
falling into some mud, what 
would you do if you had 
always to live in it, as I do ? ’’ 
There are always others worse 
off than ourselves. 

an you spell a boy’s name 
with these letters? RICE. 

0U3 

OR little folk upon the sea. 
Father of all, we pray to 
Thee. 

Grant them a voyage free from 
harms , 

To lands untouched by war’s 
alarms. 

Amid the ocean’s storm and 
stress 

Be ever near to guard and bless. 
Console our lonely hours that we 
The wisdom of the parting see. 
Keep little hearts and minds 
in peace 

Till men repent, and warfare 
cease. 

A nd. Father, when that day 
shall come, 

Bring all our dear ones safely 
home. Arthur Leslie 



something attempted, something 
done. But there are great and 
dramatic surprises at times, as 
we have seen in our own age. The 
greatest of them all was the 
finding of the fifty kings and the 
coming upon the head of Seti 
peering from the wrappings. 
There were bodies wrapped in 
pure gold sheets so thick that 
they would stand without bend¬ 
ing, and once they found a queen 
with her shining teeth still per¬ 
fect, till somebody touched one 
and it fell to dust 

It must have seemed, to those 
whose eyes first looked on these 
amazing scenes, like walking into 
Pharaoh’s palace long ago, for 
they were looking on a little piece 
of that great world that has 
passed for ever from the eyes 
of men. Mostly the secret of 
the embalmer and the dryness of 
the air preserved things as the 
Egyptians left them, and the 
freshness and brightness of the 
tombs are as things of yesterday. 

Drops of Water 

A solemn thing it is to tread 
these silent corridors and be the 
first disturbers of these tombs 
for centuries, and it is bard to 
think that any experience of men 
could be more impressive, with 
its touch of terror, than the scene 
in the tomb of Queen Tiyi. There 
was a crack in the roof no wider 
than a needle’s eye, but for cen¬ 
turies drops of water had been 
percolating through. The water 
fell so that a body lay in it, and 
when the diggers came, after 
thousands of years, they touched 
the body and the wrappings came 
away, leaving a jewelled skeleton 
lying there. The moisture had 
been fatal, and everything in 
Queen Tiyi’s tomb was too fragile 
to be touched. 

The tomb and its treasures 
had been revealed after three 
thousand three hundred years, 
but it was only for a day. It 
perished like the baseless fabric 
of a vision, destroyed by a 
trickle of moisture. But since 
Queen Tiyi died the world lias 
marched well forward, and when 
her tomb was opened it was 
possible for electricity to carry 
a telegram to Cairo, for steam 
to bring a photographer to the 
tomb, and for chemistry to 
capture and print for ever on 
paper the vision that was fading 
from men’s eyes. 

Amenhotep the Second 

The sight the traveller will 
remember when all others are 
forgotten in this Valley of the 
Kings is King Amenhotep the 
Second fast asleep. He lies there 
as his people left him a hundred 
generations since, and through 
the glass lid of his coffin we look 
upon him as he was—his face 
thin and withered, but not 
repulsive ; so calm and man-like 
that the mind refuses to believe 
we are looking into the face of a 
king whose eyes have been closed 
for over thirty centuries. The 
coffin was covered with wreaths 
when they found him, and the 
floor was strewn with ‘perfect 
flowers. 


But what I should liky most 
of all to do again is to peep once 
more into the little chamber by 
Amenhotep’s coffin, and to look 
once more at the bodies lying 
in the dust. Nobody knows for 
certain who they were. Perhaps 
one was Amenhotep’s queen, 
another his daughter, and an¬ 
other his little boy. As we do 
not know, I like to think that 
the woman with the black hair 
flowing down her shoulders 
played in Pharaoh’s palace with 
that boy beside her, and to fancy 
that in the morning they will 
wake again, and she will turn 
and kiss him. 

Somebody has spoken of this 
western bank of the Nile as the 
place where the sun was supposed 
to die each night, so that, with 
the glory of Karnak on the east 
and the vastness of this solitude 
on the west, the river of life 
flowed between the living and 
the dead. It is a beautiful con¬ 
ception, but more beautiful still 
is the faith of the sleeping kings 
—that there is no death and 
there are no dead. Here came 
kings and their children, prime 
ministers and humbler folk. 
There is a doctor, and an artist 
in bronze who made the doors 
for a temple which still’ stands, 
and there is a florist who 
was gardener at the temple of 
Karnak. He must have loved 
his work, and they must have 
believed that he would wake 
again and want to see his flowers, 
for his tomb is painted with the 
plan of his garden, with the 
flower-beds and the water-tanks, 
the labourers planting and 
pruning and watering, and the 
gardener sitting with his wife 
while their boy is weaving gar¬ 
lands. 

He sleeps, but he will wake 
again. The flowers still bloom 
among the stones of Karnak, 
and three thousand years are as 
a day to those who have their 
immortality. 

THE END 

Wonderful Facts 
About You 

46. If the Heart Were a 
Motor-Car 

If it were possible to utilise the 
motive force of the human heart 
during a lifetime by placing the 
heart of a newly-born child in a 
spherical container set in rolling 
motion by the heart, the sphere 
would roll round the earth in one 
year at the rate of about four feet 
a second. For sixty years it would 
go on rolling without stopping for 
a single moment. Then its speed 
would slacken a little and it would 
go on rolling for another 5, 10, or 
15 years, until at last it had circled 
the globe 75 or more times. The 
most perfectly built motor ever 
built by man could never approach 
such a record. 


GREATER THAN EVER 

aio the calls upon our Mission Doctoi<s, 
Nurses ami Sisters in present conditions as 
they live and labour among East-end poor. 
Those calls me belli.: MET to the UTTER¬ 
MOST OF OUR RESOURCES Please help 
us—R S V 1\ The Rev. Percy Ineson, 

EAST END MISSION, 

Bromley Street, Commercial Road, 
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Here are sixteen curious helmets worn by soldiers of other days. How many of them can you name ? The list will be given next week 


Self-Help 

'T'kaciier : Johnny, can you tell 
me why we should always try 
to vise by our own efforts ? 

Johnny : Because we never know 
when the alarm clock may go 
wrong. 

Missing Words 

'Tin! missing words in these lines 
arc all made up of the same 
vix letters, though arranged differ¬ 
ently in each case. What are the 
words? 

Through the , . . . . . trees 
Softly coo. the doves ; 

Let a , . . . . -. breeze 

.youthful loves. 

Answer next week 

How Macaulay Wrote His Name 

'Thomas Baeington Macaulay, 
historian, poet, essayist, ami 
statesman, was horn at Rothley 
Temple,' Leicestershire, on October 
’5, iSoo. A brilliant talker and 
writer, of great industry and with a 
marvellous memory, lie achieved 
fame cliiellv as a historian, making 
the past live again. This is how he 
wrote his name : 




”S> 

A Clear Conscience 

\\ : ho owes no debt for crust or 
crumb 

Can sleep within a beaten drum. 

Do You Live at Ely ? 

'J'ue old English spelling of this 
name was Elige, which means 
Kel Island, and there is no doubt 
that when Ely was a real island in 
the middle of swamps and fens it 
was a great district for eels. 


When Pigs Fly 

A worried old whale inquired, 

" Why 

Can’t I spread out rav flippers and 
%?”■ 

“ When flic pigs take the air 
Yon will also be there ! ” 

Was a dolphin’s sarcastic reply. 

Other Worlds Next Week 

JN the evening the planets Jupiter, 
Saturn, and Uranus are in the 
east. In the 
morning Venus 
is in the east. 
The p it; t u re 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen 
at io o’clock on 
Sunday evening, 

October 20. 

What Beat the Plague 

J.\* the days when the Caliphs 
reigned in Egypt an Arab 
traveller met the Plague going into 
Cairo, and asked it; ” l'or what 
purpose are you entering Cairo ? ” 

“ To kill three thousand people,” 
tlie Plague replied. 

" But you have killed thirty 
thousand,” said the traveller, meet¬ 
ing the Plague again on his return. 

” Nay,” replied the Plague, “ 1 
killed but three thousand ; the rest 
died of fright.” 

A Tongue Twister 

Q,ue if you can say this quickly 
without getting into a tangle. 
Tom Tyc tried his tic twice to tie, 
But, tugging too tight, tore the tie. . 
Tow turned to Ted Tyc, 

'Then told Ted to try 

To tic the tie Tom tried to lie. 


WINCHESTER 

C N reader tells us that he has 
been able to find no fewer than 
212 words formed from the letters 
in the name Winchester. Can you 
improve on this ? 

What Was it Worth ? 

“ J don’t think that man is to be 
trusted." 

"On the contrary-, he is abso¬ 
lutely honest. I would trust him 
with my life.” 

“ Yes, but would you trust him 
with anything of value ? ” 


An Arithmetical Puzzle 

“ JJow- many- apples and pears 
have you ? ” asked Jack. 

" Well,” said Harry, “ if I had 
eight more of each I should have 
eight apples for seven pears ; and 
if I had eight less of each I should 
have seven apples for six pears.” 

How many- apples and pears had 
Harry- ? Answer next week 

LAST WEEK'S ANSWERS 
Jumbled Rivers. Severn, Mersey, Thames, 
Parrett, Medway, Welland, Derwent, 
Humber. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme. Velasquez 
A Motorist’s Mileage. 54 and 4 5 


A Feast For Jacko 



Tacko didn’t like the look of that old goat. And, besides, what was the 
•’ beggar doing in the orchard ? Nanny made a rush at him and, 
Jacko darting out of her way, came into violent collision with a big apple 
tree. Down fell the apples in a shower that made Jacko’s ey-cs sparkle. 


Half-Hour Cross Word 



Reading Across. 1 .God of 
pasture in Greek mythology. 
5 Florida.* S Learning. 11 Bur¬ 
dened. 12 BifcgtiSt member of 
the Deer family. 13 A small 
denomination of Portuguese 
monev. 15 Preposition. 13 A 
valuable limber tree. 18 
Egyptian sun-god. 20 De¬ 
voured. 22 Ah obstacle. 23 
This consists of hydrogen and 
oxygen; 25 One .of the Goat 
family found in the - Alps. 27 
A legal claim. 23 A kingdom. 

Reading Down. 1 A kind of 
wooden pin. 2 Advertisement. 1 ' 
3 Invalid. 4 Boy. 5 A punish¬ 
ment. 6 Behold. 7 An indus¬ 
trious insect. 2 To become 
formed into a hard mass. 10 A 
period of instruction. 12 A 
newt. 14 An age;. 15 Fertile 
tract in the desert. 17 Many. 
19 The scene of a contest. 21. 
A large pitcher. 22 A projecting 
edge. 24 Tool used for hewing 
timber. 25 in England 45 inches. 

Abbreviations are indicated by 
asterisks. Answer next week 


Id on Parle 

On the Road fo School 

B reader on an island off the' 
coast of British Columbia sends 
this vote. 

My brother and I were watching 
an eagle high up in a tree -when 
suddenly- it swooped down into the 
water, caught a fish, and flew away 
with it. 

1'ollowing its course, we saw 
another eagle meet it and take the 
fish to its young ones. The fishing 
eagle then returned to its position 
on the tree. 

On our way to school we often 
startle deer, and sometimes mink 
and coon. Mink create great havoc 
in the poultry yard. They- do not 
cat the birds, but suck their blood, 
and.will kill 20 to qo in one night, 
leaving their carcases lying about. 


Francois 


En se Rendant a l’Ecole 

Un lecleur, habitant une Ue pres 
de la cole de la Coloinbie Britannique 
110ns e:rit. 

Mon frere et moi observions un 
aigle haut perche sur un arbre, 
quand tout d coup jl fondit sur 
l’eau, attrapa un poisson et s’envola 
avec sa proie. 

En le suivant des yeux, nous 
vimes un autre aigle venir a. sa 
rencontre et prendre lc poisson 
pour le porter a ses petits. L’aigle- 
pecheur revint alors reprendre son 
poste sur l’arbre. 

En nous rendant a l’ecolc, il 
nous arrive souvent de faire 
debucher des daims et parfois des 
visons et des ratons laveurs. Les 
visons font de grands degats dans 
les basses-cours. Ils ne mangent 
pas les volailles, mais ils leur 
sucent le sang, et .en tuent de' 
vingt a quarante en une seule nuit, 
laissant leurs carcasses fit et lit. 



SKATE BUNCH 

Scandinavian words m English 


PETER PUCK’S FUN FAIRIIIIIIIIII 


PUZZLE PROVERB 



Can you read this 
Well-Known proverb ? 

Answer next week 


OPTICAL ILLUSION 



The figure in the 

MIDDLE IS A CIRCLE , 
DISTORTED BY THE 
INTERSECTING LINES 



What 
is oorong 
in these 


pictures? 

Answer 
next 
coee/c 


Proud Citizen 

The Boy Talks 
With the Man 

Boy. What is the real meaning 
of the word Citizen ? 

Man. A citizen is a member of 
a State ; the w-ord comes down to 
iis from the Romans, who had the 
word Civitas, meaning tlie State. 
Pride goes with it, for it means that 
as a citizen each one is a member 
of. the community-, bearing honour 
and responsibility-. 

Boy. It is fine to think that we 
are part of a great nation. Do y-ou 
think that belonging to a big 
nation is a prouder thing than 
belonging to a small one ? 

Man. Any man may be par¬ 
doned for taking pride in the great¬ 
ness of his country. You will 
remember how- Paul defended him¬ 
self, when threatened with the 
scourge, by revealing that he was 
a free-born Roman, and again that 
he was a citizen Of no mean city-. 
You may- remember that the 
centurion said to his captain, 
“ Take heed what thou doest, for 
this man is a Roman.” 

Boy. But to belong to a great 
nation does not make a man great ? 

Man. That is true. Wc have to 
make ourselves worthy to belong to 
a great nation before w-e can boast 
of being its citizen. Do you remem¬ 
ber the splendid lines of Robert 
Browning in a poem written off 
Cape Trafalgar ? 

Hero and here did England help me ; 
How can I help England ? Say. 

No man has the right to be proud of 
his citizenship unless he has earned 
it by becoming worthy of it. That 
is what I meant when I spoke of 
the responsibility of a citizen. 

Boy. It must be a great respon¬ 
sibility to belong to what is so 
great. 

Man. Yes, the greater the 
nation the greater the debt we owe 
to it. But do not believe that 
great men may not Spring from 
small nations. The size of a people 
often has its roots in geography, as 
w-hen a sea or a mountain barrier 
long ago denied expansion to it. 
We can see how- a clever man, born 
to a confined nation, might lack 
opportunity-. On the other hand, 
peoples of a bold and adventurous 
spirit have triumphed over natural 
difficulties through the leadership 
of a very great man among them. 

Boy. And nations have been 
known to become great and then to 
fall after a certain time. 

Man. There are many such 
cases, and the rise and fall have 
been sometimes caused by first the 
use and then the neglect of natural 
opportunity. Ancient Babylon, the 
earliest civilisation, was built upon 
the exploitation of the two great 
rivers Tigris and Euphrates, which 
join and flow- into the Persian Gulf. 
A wonderful system of irrigation 
enabled three crops of corn to be 
grown in a year in the alluvial 
deposits between the two rivers, and 
so a great people arose. After 
centuries of growth, . foreigners 
spoiled the land, irrigation almost 
ceased, and Nature had her way. 
Desert reigns today- where once a 
great civilisation flourished. The 
world’s history has known many 
other examples of rise, decline, and 
fall, some simpler, some more com¬ 
plex. They serve to remind us of 
the citizen's responsibility-. 

Boy. Then w-e are not really 
entitled to be citizens merely- 
because we are born in a place ? 

Man. 1 We have no right to 
accept as a gift rights and privileges 
which we personally have taken no 
heed to cherish. Citizenship has no 
proper pride if it ceases to inspire a 
sense of duty in the citizens, and 
our citizenship is something we 
must earn for ourselves. by our 
service to our city or our country. 
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